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mining districts to the newly discovered and productive gold-fields of 
Western Australia, it immediately becomes apparent that this movement 
is not of a character to threaten the depopulation of Australasia. 

In respect to the literary style of the book under review, it may be 
said that a lack of precision in the use of words is often noticeable. 
For example, on page 302 the author speaks of " calm and accurate in- 
formation," where he apparently means accurate information calmly 
considered. In another place he introduces a table as a " table esti- 
mated from reports of the Mint Bureau," the fact apparently being that 
the table in question was either copied or compiled from those reports. 
The inexact use of English illustrated in these instances and in many 
others that might be pointed out is scarcely indicative of the clear and 
careful thinking necessary to the proper treatment of such subjects 
as the author undertakes to discuss ; yet his book is undeniably inter- 
esting and intelligently critical readers may find it sufficiently suggestive 
to repay perusal. Edward T. Peters. 

Vergleichende Studien zur Stellung der Frau im Alter thum. Erster 
Band. Die Frau im Talmud. Naum Klugmann. Vienna : 
1898. 

The sources upon which the study of the position of woman in 
Jewish antiquity is based are the Bible and the Rabbinical literature 
(Talmud and Midrash), inasmuch as they contain either special ordi- 
nances and regulations relating to the status of woman, or incidental 
estimates of woman's nature and character. 

To begin with the beginning, the birth of a daughter was in general 
not hailed with the same joy as that of a son ; still the baby girl was 
nevertheless welcomed into the family and cherished with the same 
tender care as the boy. There was even a preference for the female as 
first child. Infanticide and exposing were unheard of in Judaism. A 
father in great straits, after he had disposed of his real and personal 
property, could sell his daughter, before she attained puberty, i. e,, the 
twelfth year of age, into servitude, but then only under condition that 
either her master or his son should subsequently marry her — a condi- 
tion which, by the way, throws a significant light on the thoroughly 
democratic spirit which prevailed in Israel. Otherwise she became free 
on attaining maturity, nor could she be given another master by her 
father. 

In the education of the daughter the training in housework occupied 
the most important part. Intellectual pursuits were not encouraged, — 
were even frowned upon by some of the Rabbis. " Woman's wisdom is 
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limited to the spindle," is one of the ungallant Rabbinical sayings. 
Still they were not absolutely discouraged or shut out from woman's 
reach. Alongside with the saying quoted above are met in the Talmud 
such sayings as : " It is the duty of every one to instruct his daughter," 
and " The study of Greek wisdom is an ornament to women." And as 
a matter of fact not only did women grace public festivals with singing, 
playing of instruments, and dancing, but the Bible knows of prophetesses 
and poetesses, and in the Talmud several women are introduced for 
their learning and high intellectual attainments. 

Passing over to the condition of woman in married life, there is to be 
pointed out the unique position of the Jewish daughter in that her father 
could not dispose of her hand and heart according to his pleasure, but 
that her consent was necessary in marriage. On the other hand it is 
well known that the Jewish lawgivers sanctioned, or at least accepted 
as de facto institutions, both polygamy and divorce. And while it may 
be assumed that the former came more and more into desuetude in 
Talmudic times, the general trend of the Rabbinical legislature was to 
facilitate the latter, and we can not join the author in his enthusiasm 
over it. There might be quoted touching warnings by the Rabbis 
against divorce ; whether they palliated the effect of the liberal laws in 
practice is withdrawn from our knowledge. As wife the Jewish woman 
was the subordinate but honored and cherished helpmate of the hus- 
band. Honoring of one's wife is enjoined by the Talmud as the con- 
dition of securing the blessing of God. " One should eat and drink 
under his income, dress according to his income, but honor his wife above 
his income." And while she was to work and manage the house, she 
was not to be a drudge. One Rabbi forbids heavy work to woman, as 
it may impair her sexual functions. 

The widow, and for that matter also the divorced woman, was per- 
fectly sui juris and could marry again. The former, so long as she 
remained in the widowed state, was to be supported from the estate 
left by the deceased husband. It might be added that to judge from 
many expressions in Bible and Talmud, such as for instance, " God is 
the judge of widows," a widow was an object of special care and con- 
sideration in the Jewish community. 

It can be said, after considering all the utterances relating to woman 
in Jewish literature, that the position of woman among the ancient 
Jews was a comparatively high and dignified one. She had no "equal 
rights " with man, her sphere of life and activity was limited — to the 
home ; but within this sphere she moved freely and was the mistress, 
not the slave. The proprietary rights over the female members of the 
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family accorded to man among the ancient peoples, as also the institu- 
tions of the Asiatic harem and the Greek gyneconitis, were unknown 
among the Jews. The intercourse between both sexes was compar- 
atively free. In the incidental and proverbial sayings about woman 
there are as many and as keen satirical shafts directed against her as 
in the literature of any other people. But the Jew, it seems, was not 
only by temperament averse to harshness against his daughters and 
wives, but was also deeply imbued with the worth and mission of woman 
as wife and mother ; as one Rabbi says : " Thy wife is thy family." 

I. M. Casanowicz. 

Tanz Objecte vom Bismarck Archipel., Nissan und Buka. W. Fov. 
(Pub. aus dem Konigl. Ethnog. Museum, Band xiii.) Dresden : 
Stengel & Co., 1900. Folio, 40 pp., 17 pi., 2 figs. 

Of the thirteen volumes in the folio series published by the Royal 
Ethnographic Museum in Dresden, under the direction of Dr A. B. 
Meyer, ten are devoted to southeastern Asia and the archipelagos ad- 
joining. Since our own country, having made an experiment with the 
African, has adopted a goodly number of dwarfed Papuans, this 
last-mentioned race will now engage our thoughts, ethnical and politi- 
cal, and Dr Meyer will be our best guide. In the volume here reviewed, 
the plan of all the others in the series is followed out carefully, namely, 
of presenting the object, not in lithograph or drawing, but by photo- 
graphic processes. By this means the museum in Dresden multiplies 
itself many hundredfold and makes possible a cooperative, institutional 
research and judgment. The student of Dr Foy's volume will also find 
that his desire to be in touch with a wide range of authors has been 
fully anticipated in text and footnotes. Most elaborate tables of con- 
tents, indexes, and catalogue numbers for the Dresden Museum leave 
nothing to be desired. 

In 1889 Dr Meyer published Volume vii of the series on Masks of 
New Guinea and Bismarck Archipelago, and in 1895 appeared Volume 
X, on Carvings and Masks from Bismarck Archipelago and New Guinea, 
by Meyer and Parkinson. In the introduction to Volume xiii will be 
found an excellent account of studies in masks as ceremonial parapher- 
nalia the world over. The student is cautioned also against too hasty 
generalizations concerning acculturation through analogies and super- 
ficial resemblances. The ingenious and elaborate carving and the 
weird mixture of color in the masks of the Papuans and their kindred 
have always had a fascinating interest for the ethnologist. In plate xiii 
will be found sixty-five motives on mask ornamentation from New 



